By JOHN J. MULHERN

Tapping an underused resource could open new competitive vistas

for defense procurement. The tools and materials are at hand,
and the author has some suggestions for making the most of them.

he Competition in Contracting Act of 1984
requires it.1 Other major acquisition policy docu-
ments endorse it. And as the military services exhaust
more obvious means for promoting competitive pro-
curement, it is becoming an increasingly attractive
resource to exploit.

"It" is market research, and defense acquisition man-
agers can use it to identify potential new qualified sources
for services, systems, subsystems, assemblies, compo-
nents, and piece parts.2 In the military departments
today, pursuing competition is often the responsibility of
buying office personnel who have little acquaintance with
the experience of their counterparts in the other services
or even of other offices in their own service. By screening

'Sec Public Law 98-369, Sections 2711 and2723,
*These nominally new sources may include those lhal already
supply the buying office through an intermediary such as a
systems contractor, those that already supply other buying
offices of the same agency directly, or those thai have a more
remote connection. The Federal Acquisition Regulation
already requires that buying offices synopsize solicitations for
publication in Commerce Business Daily, and some may view
synopsizing as a form of market research. Synopses, however,
are prepared late in the contracting cycle, while market research
should result in identification of the structure, performance,
and behavior of a market before the contract ing cycle begins. Its
purpose is to help the program manager or buyer predict what
the market response to a requirement is likely to be in order to
support acquisition planning before preparation of the actual
synopsis of solicitation.

the experience of others, buying offices or competition
advocates can glean information about market capabili-
ties and thereby hone the Defense Department's competi-
tive edge.

Procurement personnel already have easy access to the
accumulated buying experience of their own services
through their logistics commanders. With additional
effort, they can review the experience of other services
through the Defense Acquisition Management Data Sys-
tem. It records all prime contract actions of the military
services, including awards, modifications, and termina-
tions, valued at $25,000 or more (with certain exclusions
such as classified contracts).

This fully funded database is part of the Federal Pro-
curement Data System. Congress and the military
departments now use it primarily to determine total con-
tract awards, the geographical distribution of awards,
recipient demographics, and the extent of competition.
Members of Congress have also turned to it for other
purposes such as obtaining information about the costs
of supporting individual weapon systems. As with most
databases, this one provides a wealth of information
useful in ways probably not envisioned by its inventors.

DoD does not routinely provide direct access to the
system, but contract information pertaining to all the
services is available in user-friendly formats from com-
mercial information analysis vendors, who buy the basic
data from the Federal Procurement Data Center. The
concept of using the DD350 database for market research
is especially applicable to the vast and troublesome uni-
verse of purchases below the major system level.
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